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BARCLAY AND HIS ASSAILANTS, 
(Concluded from page 660,) 


| among mankind. They believed io Christ as 
the living Bread which came down from 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, and their | heaven, whereupon the soul must feed,——not 
many highly-gifted coadjutore, taught no/| only at stated times and occasions, —bot daily 
new doctrine. Full of the Holy Scriptures and hourly, for the spiritual life to be sus- 
themselves, and appealing to them in every | tained. They believed that we must eat the 
controversy—not in the spirit, and under the | flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man 
thraldom of verbal criticism, but as inter- | at all favored times and seasons,—but not al- 
preted by a measure of the same Holy Spirit | ways under our own contro 1,—as anu ahsolute 
which gave them forth—they sought nothing | spiritual reality. They believed that through 
short of a restoration of primitive Christiani- | the new birth ‘the life of our Lord must be 
ty in its ancient simplicity and purity. They} truly brought forth in us, which only can 
held it to be something very different to any | work the works, and do the perfect will of 
form or profession of godliness—something | God ; that so, following His footsteps in the 
entering iuto the very hearts of all true be- | hidden path of solf denial, and taking up the 
lievers ; an inwardly-penetrating, divinely. | daily cross,—not in our own way and choos- 
leavenivg power and in fluc nee, to he | breathed | ing, but as He may ke pleased to direct,— 
into and drank in by the eoul, reaching to | we may be made to partake in a measure of 
the most hidden springs and sources of action, | His sufferings, and be baptized in some de- 
and regenerating all our affections and re-! gree into His death, thereby having part, 
lationships, translating its subjects from an} through unmerited mercy, in His aaten 
earthly into a new and heavenly life and | resurrection. KEmphatically they believed in 
kingdom :—in truth, a distinct and high eall- | His ever. abiding Life, Light and Presence, 
ing into a life to be actually experienced, and | according to His final promise to His disci- 
' 
| 
| 
| 
! 





not a system of theology to be taught by tra-| ples, “ Lo! I am with you alway, even unto 
ditional authority, and the acuteuess of the | the end of the world.” 

human intellect. They believed in the uni-| It was to the inward and spiritual appear- 
versality of the grace of God everywhere | ance of Jesus Christ,—to the witness for God 
visiting the hearts of the children of men. | in the secret of the soul ,—to the immediate 


They believed in immediate divine revela-| revelation and teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
tion ; and that the voice of inspiration that | that George Fox called the people with his 
speaks through the Scriptures was not con- | one unceasing cry,—Mind the Light ; believe 
fined to a single race, and has not ceased lin the Tight ; obey the Light,—re- -echoed by 
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writings and those of their contemporaries, as | called Quakers,” even in our public docu- 
that of which the Scriptures are full, that of| ments. It is well the high profession these epi- 
which our blessed Lord testified of Himself thets imply isnolonger assumed amongour fel- 


Barclay, repeated by Penn, throughout their | « the Friends of Truth,” “ the people of God, 





when He said, “‘I am the Light of the world ;” | Jow-men. 


the same that He spake of as the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, of whom He further witnessed, 


But the possession of the reality is 
not the less an absolute condition of true 
membership in the mystical body of Christ. 


that ‘“ when He, the Spirit of Truth is come, | There is a mode of reasoning lately got up 


He will guide into all truth ;” and again, “ If 
ye continue in My word, then are ye My dis- 
ciples indeed ; and ye shall know the Truth, 
and the Truth shall make you free” (John 
viii, 31, 32). 

Iam aware that Robert Barclay and his 
friends, including the whole body of the So- 
ciety, from its rise down to nearly the pres- 
ent generation, as well as many others who 
have appeared in various ages and countries 
as shinirg lights in the world amid the gross 
darkness around them, have been found fault 
with for the use of the expressions, “ Christ 


| amongst us which would set aside Barclay as 


forced, obscure and exaggerated. Our spir- 
itual insight may have become dimmed, so 
that we can no longer discern between the 
living and the dead ; or realize the inspira- 
tion that must underlie every form of sound 
doctrine in order to give it life. The same 
mode of reasoning, I believe, would equally 
ignore all true practical spirituality. We 
know that nothing more surely brings down 
the scorn and hatred of the unreflecting 
masses, and even the bitter animosity .and 
opposition of the so-called “ religious world,” 


within,” “tbe inward Light,” and others of |experienced so abundantly by our early 
a similar character, as terms not to be found | Friends, as any claim to, or assumption of, 


in Scripture. It is true we do not meet with 
those exact concatenations of words; but 
others of the same meaning precisely do oc- 
cur in abundance, and the whole of Scripture 
—the New Testament in particular—is full 
of the ideas they represent. It is not an un- 
common thing to meet with some very sub- 
tle distinctions, drawn from words that hap- 
pen to be used by our translators, sometimes 
simply to avoid tautology ; and even vital 
doctrines are founded or made to hinge upon 
points of grammatical construction, or mere 
differences of punctuation, for which the 
originals offer us no guide. Surely the Chris- 
tianity of Christ—the saving truths of the 
Gospel—cannot depend upon the exact 
phraseology employed by the inspired pen- 
men ; their precise knowledge of grammar ; 
the accuracy of our translators in rendering 
an ancient idiom ; or the lexicon meaning 
given to words long ceased to be vernacular, 
—useful as these inquiries may be in their 
proper places, but certainty on some of these 
points being now absolutely unattainable. 
No,—we must dig far deeper for the pure 
well-springs of spiritual instruction,—as open 
to the humblest, earnest seeker after truth, as 
to the most learned. Our opponents, in sup- 
port of their systems, are obliged to employ 
words and phrases which not only do not oc- 
cur in Scripture, but which represent ideas 
and modes of thought often foreign to, if not 
at variance with, the mind and scope of the 
sacred writer,—frequently nothing more than 
the modern inferences which we constantly 
find differently constituted minds drawing 
from the same premises, the liability greatly 
increased by distance or antiquity. 

We were once “the children of Light,” 


a 


an advanced spirituality. It is deemed at 
once presumptuous and offensive, altogether 
illusory, and unwarranted by those very 
Writings, which can have no proper place 
unless they are allowed to be addressed to 
the spiritual understanding. Robert Barclay 
powerfully testifies in his day, “ That many 
carnal and natural Christians .... . being 
wholly unacquainted with the movings and 
actings of God’s Spirit upon their hearts, 
judge the same nothing necessary... . Yea, 
to the height are the generality of Christians 
apostatized and degenerated, that though 
there be not anything more plainly asserted, 
more seriously recommended, or more certain- 
ly attested in all the writings of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet nothing is less minded and 
more rejected by all sorts of Christians than 
immediate and divine revelation ; insomuch, 
that once to lay claim to it is matter of re- 
proach. Whereas of old, none were ever 


judged Christians but such as had the Spirit 


of Christ (Rom. viii, 9). But now many do 
boldly call themselves Christians who make 
no difficulty in confessing they are without it, 
and laugh at such as say they have it. Of 
old they were accounted the sons of God who 
were led by the Spirit of God (Rom, viii 14). 
But now many aver themselves sons of God 
who know nothing of this Leader; and he 
that affirms himself so led is, by the pretend- 
ed orthodox of this age, presently proclaimed 
a heretic. The reason hereof is very mani- 
fest, namely, because many in these days, 
under the name of Christians, do experiment- 
ally find that they are not actuated nor led 
by God’s Spirit ; yea, many . . . have wholly 
shut their ears from hearing, and their eyes 
from seeing this inward Guide, and so are be- 
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come strangers unto it, whence they are by 


their own experience brought to this strait, 
either to confess that they are as yet ignorant 
of God, and have only the shadow of knowl- 
edge, and not the true knowledge of Him, or 
that this knowledge is acquired without im- 
mediate revelation. For we do distinguish 
between the certain knowledge of God and 
the uncertain ; betweea the spiritual knowl- 
edge and the literal, the saving heart-kaowl- 
edge and the soaring airy head-knowledge. 
The last, we confess, may be divers ways ob 
tained, but the first by no other way than the 
inward immediate manifestation and revela- 
tion of God’s Spirit, shining in and upon the 
heart, enlightening and opening the under- 
standing.” Apol. Prop. II, sec. 1. 


Let it not be thought, we earnestly entreat, 
that.we write as having attained, but from 
some sense having been given of what we— 
the Society—are, and what we ought to be ; 
to hold up as it were the standard, or rather 
the mirror, as far as enabled to do so by the 
ability and insight afforded, in which we 
might see our present features and condition, 
contrasted with our former estate. It is not 
by any means, that we are to be stereotyped 
down to the old formul, to just what has 
been said and written by those who have gone 
before us. Nothing can be more false to the 
true spirit of Quakerism, and to what has 
been here written, I believe. Elasticity and 
growth are essential to, and the proofs of, 
vital action. Expansion, not contraction, is 
the permanent law of life and progress. But 
let us not mistake the matter. All kinds of 
growth are not healthy, nor is every move- 
ment, especially if it happen to be round- 
about or sideways, of necessity any real pro- 
gress. All truerevivalsinvariably recur to first 
principles; notin order traditionally to follow, 
but in order to reanimate, restore, purify, and 
advance. Let us not mistake a movement 
backwards, towards those elements out of which 
we were disentangled by the insight, the fideli- 
ty, the energy, the fortitude, and the mani- 
fold sufferings in the cause of Truth, endured 
even unto martyrdom by our early predeces- 
sors, for progress in the Society of Friends. 
Should we allow the only ground upon which 
we can possibly stand gradually to be slip- 
ping away from under us, the only bond of 
union by which we can continue to be firmly 
cemented together, to be broken or disparaged, 
—we must soon yield up our advanced posi- 
tion as the foremost in the ranks of the Chris- 
tian churches, and become gradually ab- 
sorbed, a process which is most surely, and 
not slowly increasing in tendency, by the 
more earnest and energetic of the professing 
bodies around us. But as it was throughout 
the decay of the Jewish Theocracy and inde- 
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pendence, and indeed has been ia every other 
age, God will have His faithful witnesses to 
the operations of His own Spirit. And if we 
yield up our birthright, and the prerogative 
to which, I assuredly believe, we have been 
cal'ed, there can be no doubt, in the order of 
Divine Providence, that another people will 
be raised up to take our places, and still more 
faithfully to testify to the necessity of H's 
universal reign in the hearts of men, through 
the Spirit of His only begotten Son, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and to the abso- 
lute spirituality and ultimate peace of His 
kingdom, who is one with the Father, the 
kiogdom of Cirist upon earth. 


There are many true-hearted Friends 
throughout the country who deeply deplore 
the signs of the times. We ought also to 
listen to the public voices around us,—not of 
the ignorant and unreflecting, but of the 
thoughtful and serious,—telling us of the de- 
cay of our primitive faith, or at least of the 
non-maintenance of our distinguishing princi- 
ples in their pristine effulgenve and integrity. 
These principles form an intelligible and con- 
sistent whole ; while separated from the rest, 
or from their basis, some of the features may 
present a trivial, unwise, repulsive, and even 
ridiculous aspect,—just as in the works of 
Nature, or in the apparent order of the Di- 
vine government,—to the superficial observer. 
A spirit of accommodation is manifest, even 
among those whom we are apt to look upon 
as our leaders. And “if the trumpet givean 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle?” We believe that Christianity 
in all its length, breadth, and fulness is de- 
signed to be the religion of the world. We 
believe that in its immediate operation upon 
the eecret springs of human action, in its 
purifying and regenerating power when re- 
ceived into the heart, and in its universality, 
it bears, when rightly presented, the unmis- 
takable stamp of its Divine origin. And that 
the thorough apprehension of its inward and 
spiritual nature, as entertained by our early 
Friends aud their true successors, are the 
only views that do not derogate from its es- 
sentially practical character, that do not bring 
it down to the levei of a human theory, and 
that render it applicable to every class, to 
every condition, and to every people and na- 
tion among maukind. Though rather apart 
from the preseut subject, and opening up a 
wide field of inquiry, 1 must further put forth 
for these views aud principles the claim of 
being the most truly philosophical, at once 
plain to the common understanding, yet con- 
sonant to the most enlightened reason, and 
the right exercise of the highest faculties of 
man ; the most promotive, in every true sense, 
of the best interests, the highest welfare, and 
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the real happiness of man. 
alted exercise of reason ultimately leads up 
to faith, the substance of al] true religion, 
_ greatest need and resting-place of the 
soul. 

Our Lord emphatically proclaimed, that 
His kingdom was “not of this world.” It 
cannot, therefore, be promoted by the appli- 
cation of any worldly means, motives or prin- 
ciples of action whatever. Progress in the 
Society of Friends cannot be attained by any 
retreat from the platform won and occupied 
with inflexible courage by our Forefathers, 
after so many noble struggles ; nor by re- 
tracing their footsteps, in conformity with 
plausible reasonings, or under any plea of 
gaining additional strength from others, away 
from the simplicity of the Gospel of Christ, 
back into the wilderness of human schemes and 
inventions. Seeing we have such an ample 
and exalted patrimony, we may well be jeal- 
ous of any movement that seems like a wil- 
lingness to resign our birthright. True pro- 
gress in our Society can only be achieved by 
rallying again to the ancient standard, by 
casting off those things that are hindering 
and impairing, and by steadily advancing, in 
harmony with the increased light and know!l- 
edge bestowed upon this our day and genera- 
tion,—but in the same direction, and on the 
same immutable principles,—which are simply 
those of restored, unencumbered apostolic 
Christianity, held, vindicated, and handed 
down to us as an heir-loom, by Fox, Penn, 
and Barclay. 


—_——__— 49 


THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPER ON HEALTH. 


Excessive labor, exposure to wet and cold, 
deprivation of sufficient quantities of neces- 
sary and wholesome food, habitual bed lodg- 
ing, sloth, and intemperance are all deadly 
enemies to human life; but they are n ne of 
them so bad as violent and ungoverned pas- 
sions. Men and women have survived all 
these, and at last reached an extreme ola 
age; but it may be safely doubted whether a 
single instance can be found of a man of 
violent and irascible temper, habitually sub- 
ject to storms of ungovernable passion, who 
has arrived at a very advanced period of life. 
It is, therefore, a matter of the highest im- 
portance to every one desirous of preserving 
“‘a sound mind in a sound body,” so thatthe 
brittle vessel of life may glide down the 
stream of time smoothly and securely, in- 
stead of being continually tossed about 
amidst rocks and shoals which endanger its 
existence, to have a apecial care, amidst all 
the vicissitudes and trials of life, to maintain 
@ quiet possersion of his own spirit.— Hal/’s 


Journal of Health. 


For the most ex- | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
While we admit that doctrines and opin- 
ions are greatly influenced by differences in 
/education and surroundings, yet the query 
oftimes arises—Why do we see so great a di- 
versity in a society where we are so frequent- 
ly and lovingly reminded to “mind the light ?” 
This light would surely lead the members of 
one body to speak the same language, in 
maintaining the testimonies of Truth before 
the world, bringing us into a nearness and 
sympathy one with another. 
But what do we see? What do we hear? 
And what do we read? Much that tends to 
scatter and lay waste testimonies so dearly 
bought by our predecessors, 
There seems to be a spirit that would say, 
“it io no longer necessary to walk by this 
same light, to mind the same rule, or to adopt 
the peculiar views of our Society, in the main- 
tenance of plainness of speech, behaviour and 
apparel ; undue prominence is given to these 
things; there is an easier way into the king- 
dom than by this self-denial, and rugged 
path.” Such delusions are as arrows piercing 
the hearts of tender visited ones, who have 
been shown the narrow path, and that their 
peace consisted in walking therein. 
Others gladly accept these accommodating 
theories, so easy for the natural inclivation 
often it is to be feared, against the earnest 
pleadings of the spirit in their hearts, forbid- 
ding an entrance on such a course. It is only 
as we sit at the feet of the Master as He ap- 
pears by His spirit in our hearts, that any 
will be enabled to turn aside from this kind 
of allurement. Oh! let us be careful that we 
retard not the work of the visited children of 
our heavenly father, but encourage each one 
to mind the light, for “ Yet a little while is 
the light with you; walk while ye have the 
light, least darkness come upon you; for be 
that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither 
he goeth.” As care is exercised to yield to 
every manifestation made known in the heart, 
they will grow stronger and stronger till there 
will need no cutward guidance to convince 
of the realities they feel to be in their posses- 
sion. 

Salem, 12th mo., 1862, 


a 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOSEPH C. MARTINDALE, 


“Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right for the end of that man is peace.” The 
subject of this memoir was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and for many years a suc- 
cessful teacher in the public schools of this 
city, during which time he endeared him- 
self to a large circle of friends engaged in the 
same profession. THe was the author of sev- 


eral school books, being gifted with no ordi- 








nary talents, with a comprehensive mind, 
coupled with sound practical judgment which 
made him eminently qualified for this service. 
In the fall of 1868 his health became im- 
paired, so that he could no longer continue at 
his business, and sometime afterwards pur- 
chased a residence in the village of Somerton, 
within the compass of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting. 

Thus giving up his business, taking leave 
of his friends, with the prospect that his 
time on earth was drawing to a close, oc- 
casi»ned many deep and serious reflections. 
As he afterwards remarked, “ whilst I was in 
the enjoyment of health I thought little 
of death, but now the scene has changed.” It 
was in this straitened condition of mind that 
prayers wee offered up for mercy, and a 
merciful God heard his petition ; he consulted 
not with flesh and blood, but gave up to do 
the will of his Father in Heaven. 

He became a regular attender of meetings, 
adopted a plainer garb, and with all the 
energies of his mind became a devoted fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ. During his sickness, 
which was of a pulmonary character and 
borne with remarkable resignation and pa- 
tience, he almost lost the power of speech, and 
while in this condition felt himself called to 
the work of the ministry; but his faith was 
strong in God, believing that he would quality 
him for every work and service. His voice 
became stronger, his general health improved, 
his gift enlarged, and the testimonies that he 
had to deliver were solemn and impressive, 
always having in view that which was prac- 
tical. He had the entire unity of his friends, 
and his labors in this direction were appreci- 
ated by all who were favored to hear him, 
and it seemed for a time as if he might con- 
tinue with us for some years. A few months 
before his decease he said it felt to him that 
he should not get out much more. On 
awakening one First-day morning he felt the 
impression on his mind to go to meeting, and 
was led forth in testimony at greater length 
than usual. This was the last meeting 
he attended. Shortly after this he had a very 
severe hemorrhage, from which he did not re- 
cover. A few hours before his departure he 
expressed to his physician, who was ab ut to 
leave him, that he had endeavored to do the 
work assigned him, aod now felt nothing in 
the way, saving it was “ the Lord’s work, and 
to him alone be the praise forever and ever.” 
Thus passed from earth our dear friead aud 
brother, like one falling into a sweet sleep, 
oo Fourth-day the 4th of Twelfth mo, 1872, 
in the 40:h year of his age, W.C. M. 

Philadelphia, 1872. 


To live long, it is necessary to live slowly. 
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From the Christian Register. 
REST IN WORK. 


To rest from one’s work occasionally is a 
good thing, certainly. But to rest in one’s 
work, that is better than to rest from it. It 
is a pleasant sight to see people resting from 
their work, and all the pleasanter when they 
are natural workers and have entered into 
their rest honestly, having eared it lawfully. 
But as it is work, after all, and not play that 
keeps the world going, the sight above all 
others to gladden a true man’s heart is that 
of men and women resting in their work, 
whatever it may be; contented, joyful, thank- 
ing God for it as they never thank him for 
their hours of relaxation. 

It ought to be so. If it is not so, there is 
something wrong about it. And that it may 
be so the first condition is, if possible, to make 
one’s calling and election sure ; that is, to seek 
out and find, if possible, that task for which 
we are naturally qualified ; naturally and by 
our education and condition. I anticipate an 
objection, two in fact. First, that a man can- 
not always make his “calling” sure; cannot 
determine for what task he is best fitted. To 
do this requires a great deal of self-knowledge 
and of other knowledge; and then, having 
made sure of one’s calling, it is not always 
easy or possible to make sure of one’s elec- 
tion ; that is, to get into the place for which 
we feel that we are fitted. 

But while for the most perfect resting in 
one’s work it is necessary to find the place for 
which we are truly qualified, and to get into 
it, this is so often impossible that it does seem 
that, in a well-ordered universe, rest in one’s 
work ought to be procurable upon some other 
terms; and by God’s good providence it is so. 
That rest is the finding one’s self in one’s 
sphere, is an important truth ; but Goethe 
sang a more important one :— 

Rest is not quitting the buay career, 
Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere. 
* * *x * 

A still further condition of resting in one’s 
work is to take home to heart and life that 
proverb, commonplace enough but very fine 
and practical, “ Whatever is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well.” There are reaches 
to this proverb which we do not always think 
of as it fallsso glibly from our tongues. There 
is a wonderful touchstone here of the lawful- 
ness of our employments. We must set our 
hand to nothing that is uot worth doing well; 
not that whatever we do we must be able to 
do with our whole hearts. As things go, that 
is not to be expected. Our hearts may very 
largely be with that ideal task which must 
for the present go unrealized, remaining pure- 
ly an ideal, or only worked after in the 
pauses of that toil which wins our daily bread. 





ee 
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But that task which has not an ideal of its’ or betier. So doing, it will certainly be easier 
own is pot for avy true man to accept; and | for us to rest in our work, than if we sacrifice 
when a map, not being able to achieve his | the good of others to increase our comfort or 
absolutely necessary independence by the pur- | our competency. 
suit of his own personal ideal, chooses some| But if it is a true saying, ‘“‘ Though God is 
other task, he is in honor bound to make that | a good worker he likes to be helped,” it is 
task as fine and good as he can make it, | certainly true that man is made in his image 
“otherwise he has no reward from his Father | in this respect as well as in seme others. Let 
who is in heaven,” whatever be his daily | a man be ever so good a worker, and he likes 
wages ; otherwise he cannot rest in his work. | to be helped. He ean attain to rest in his 
I believe in constancy to an ideal, but not | labors through obedience to the laws which I 
merely in constancy to one’s own personal | have named, but his friends and his compan- 
ideal. That is excellent. Better that your|i.ns can make it easier for him to do this 
statue should be a fragment than that you|by standing by him and helping him in 
should mutilate your thought to suit your| certain obvious ways. Thus, when the ex- 
block of marble. Better leave the ideal un-| igencies of his condition compel a man to 
attained forever than prostitute it to obtain | work in a direction counter to, or at least 
one’s daily bread. But when we say that | away from, the direction of his genius or his 
“ whatever is worth doing at all is worth do- | talent, to worship his ideal in some deep, in- 
ing well,” we say that all work that is wortl | ward shrine, without even attempting to re- 
doing has an ideal of its own, a standard of | alize her entrancing beauty in some visible 
rfection, a best to which every worker is | form, the obvious way of helping such a man 
ound to aspire. I see not why a man cannot | is to make him sure that you respect the work 
earn his living by painting or writing, that is| that he is doing, and then to meet him as 
consciously poor and false, just as properly as | often as possible on his ideal plane, if you are 
by making tiv-ware or shoes or cart-wheels, | capable of doing so. Better even than this 
that are not what he can make them. This | is it to make a man’s actual occupation cor- 
is but tinsel nobleness that keeps one’s own | respond with his ideal aim, if this can be done 
ideal under a glass case, or curtained religi-| in perfect keeping with his independent spirit, 
ously away from the stare of the ungodly, and | and taking care nct to make him dissatisfied 
then consents to other work, resolving in-| with what he is doing till we are very sure 
wardly to slur it over and show one’s con-|that we can put him in the way of doing 
tempt for it. Talk of work being below us! | something better. 






























The humblest task towers high above that 
man, and dwarfs him into utter insignificauce, 
who thinks to cast contempt upon his work by 
doing it unworthily. ° * 
Independence, faithfulness,—these are the 
prime conditions of resting in one’s work ; of 
resting in it even when it is not in the line of 
our ideal and our ambition. A subordinate 
condition is that we feel quite sure that what 
we are doing is worth doing, not merely be- 
cause it brings us in so much money, but be- 
cause it corresponds to obvious human needs. 
Some things are needed much more than 
others, and the more a man’s work is needed, 
the more he can rest in it, be it ever so hard 
and wearisome. This was the thought of 
Jesus when he said, ‘ Peace I leave with you.” 
He felt so sure that the work which he had 
chosen was a necessary work, that he rest:d 
in it as a tired child rests in its nother’s arms. 
But let us not interpret the word “ need ” too 
narrowly. If we are utilitarians, let us not 
fail to perceive that there are various utili- 
ties; that mankind stands in need of various 
things; in need of amusement and relaxation 
and beauty, as well as in need of flour and 
coal. But let us, if possible, find something 
to do which society really wants done ; some- 


thing that will make it healthier or happier 








In this connection sympathy is a charmed 
word. Many a wife and mother, for example, 
does not rest in her work at all, but frets and 
chafes in it continually, for no other reason 
than because she does not get that sympathy 
which she has a right to expect from her hus- 
band. And many a husband goes to his work 
day after day with a heavy, restless heart, be- 
cause the wife is so indifferent to his daily oc- 
cupation. And yet there is a sort of sympa- 
thy which is worse than none at all. There 
are “ miserable comforters,” who, under the 
guise of consolation, administer to our discon- 
tent and peevishness. Of all the varieties of 
flattery, 1 doubt if any is more harmful than 
that which addresses itself to making each 
new comer feel that he or she is the most over- 
worked or the most ill used person in the uni- 
verse. 

There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the 
people of God ; not merely a rest from work, 
but a rest in it; and this rest in work isa good 
part of all the rest that God has in store for 
his people. ’ ” - 

J. W.C. 

Let our repentance be a lively will, a firm 
resolution. Complaints and mourning over 
past errors avail nothing. 














Dvusuin, IReLaNp, Nov. 15th, 1872. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Dear Friends.—Seated here by my own 
fireside, my mind is constantly reverting 
with pleasure to a recent tour in the United 
States. The overwhelming kindness of Friends, 
the social and political aspects of your noble 
country, your stately cities, your boundless 
corn-fields, your rivera and forests, rise again 
and again before my mind’s eye and make 
life much richer than it was before I crossed 
the Atlantic. In particular, my heart warms 
towards your liberal Quakerism; stretching 
out its hand as it does towards the past, and 
reaching forward towards the light of the 
future. So Il wish to send you a few lines; 
and perhaps I cannot do better than give you 


a scrap from our travels. It was at Gettys-|d 


burg. My feelings were scarcely ever more 
stirred than there at the sacred recollections 
of the place: and when we stood upon the 
hill-side that quiet autumn evening, looking 
over the prospect of wood and plain and moun- 
tain, and thought of the noble stand that had 
been made there for liberty, I confess the 
tears came into my eyes. I suppose it was 
very wrong and wicked,and that I should rather 
have moralized over the evils of war, and how 
you should have met the rebels with moral 
force only,—but you know human nature is 
weak. We had walked about a good deal, 
and my wife was tired and returned to the 
hotel. I continued my walk to other points 
of interest connected with the fight. Passing 
by a cottage, I saw a colored woman working 
in her garden, a cat purring behind her. We 
entered into conversation. She had been a 
slave down South; her mother had been sold 
away twenty or thirty years ago, and she 
never expected to see her again. She herself 
managed to purchase her freedom, and came 
North with her husband already a freeman. 
He was now dead several years. “ What an 
infernal system it was,” I said. ‘“ Well it 
war,—as bad as could be ; but de Lord took 
a bad way to end it. Now how many ob dese 
soldiers war fit todie? How many ob de 
rebs war fit to die arter de way they treated 
us colored folks ; and when in de evenins I 
look up at all these graves, at de thousans 
and de thousans that war killed here, (now 
your'e a larned man, and I’se a poor unlarned 
woman, but I think—I think—I think I tries 
to serve de Lord,) when I Jooks at them, J 
think we could ha borne it awhile longer, if de 
Lord would only ha ended it another way.” 
And as she spoke, I never saw a face lit up 
with more heavenly light than hers. She then 
told me of how, day by day, they beard of 


the approach of the Confederates, and of 


colored people being swept away South ; at 
last they came over the crest of “ dat hill dar, 
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and my boy came runnin, runnin, waving his 
hat, and cryin, ‘mother, mother.’ He war 
killed arterwards, clearaway down South.” 
At this, she burst into tears. Drying her 
eyes, she continued, “and we ran, and we 
ran, down by the cemetry, and we got to de 
cars, and we pushed on, and they put on more 
cars, and we pushed on, and we got to Har- 
risburg, and we war afraid to stop dar, and 
we got on to Philadelphy, and arter two 
months we ken back, and the place was all 
torn to pieces,—de holes all through de walls 
—it war used by our sharp-shooters ; and we 
set to work and mended it up, and we finds 
de balls in de garden sometimes. Oh! I’ve 
got such a curosity,” and she ran into the 
house, and brought out a large conical shell, 
ug up a few days before. After some more 
conversation, we parted with feelings of re- 
gret. I never felt more closely the presence 
of a Divine spirit than when speaking to that 
woman. Then, as on hundreds of other oc- 
casions in the United States, when I met the 
colored people—so gentle, so industrious, so 
respectable, forgiving and well-disposed,—the 
full villany of the slave system was borne in 
on me as never before ; and I thought, with 
greater pride than ever, of a grave in a quiet 
Irish Friends’ burial-ground, where a few 
weeks before I had helped to lay one who had 
given up all the best energies of his life to 
the overthrow of the system. Next morning 
I was up early ; and, anxious to make the 
most of my time, I set off for “ Round Top.” 
Passing my colored friend’s place, I saw her 
again at work in her garden. She did not 
perceive me until I had passed, and then called 
out, “ Hi, hi, stranger, are you coming back 
dis way?” ‘‘ Yes, in about an hour.” “ Well, 
you jest call in, I hab something for you.” 
Farther on I passed by the famous peach 


orchard, and then through the quiet sun-lit 


woods, A lame man was gathering some of 


of the walnuts and chestnuts that lay about 


in profusion. Many of the trees were marked 
with shot. A smart scramble through brush- 
wood and over the stone breastworks thrown 
up in the course of the fight, brought me to 
the summit of “ Round Top.” After enjoying 
the view, and plucking a few leaves as a me- 
mento of the place, I descended on the other 
side, and returned by another road, passing 
numbers of the ncat Pennsylvania farm- 
houses. Shortly after passing the little house 
that was General Meade’s headquarters du- 
ring the fight, I heard laughter and singing ; 
and, turning a corner of the road, came upon 
a crowd of woolly-headed colored children, 
basking in the morning sunshine on the steps 
of a neat stone house. A pot was boiling out- 
side over a wood fire. They answered my 
greeting with broad grins and shouts of de- 
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light. The merriest one was a little cripple. | Somewhat was said of running before sent, 


A little further on, at the junction of the two 
roads, I entered my colored friend’s cottage. 
She was cooking, and settling up her room, 
and made many apologies for its being un- 
tidy. She and her son “George” had been 
up until two o'clock in the morning with a 
white neighbor, whose child was sick. A fine 
dog was sitting by the fire, and came up to be 
stroked when he found I was a friend of the 
family. In the corner was a musket. “ Wall, 
now, something told me that I should ha’ 
given you something last night ; hab you any 
companion in the town? Your wife; well, 
now, something told me you had. I wish she 
was here. But I hab some nice peaches off 
my trees. You must just bring her—a poor 
colored woman’s peaches—for now I like you, 
and felt I should see you again.” The peaches 
were then produced and papered up, and 
“George” was called down, looking very 
sleepy, to show himself to the white gentle 
man, and tell him how his mother’s name 
was spelled—for I desired to send her some 
little present from Ireland. Again we part- 
ed ; she saw me to the gate ; she was sure 
we would meet again “in glory.” I returned 
to the hotel, and in another hour we were in 
the train on our way to Philadelphia. 
Yours truly, 
ALFRED WEBB. 
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THe PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM AND OTHER 
Poems: By J.G. Whittier. Boston. James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

The thanks of Pennsylvanians are due to 
the poet for his charming chronicle of the 
days of the early settlement of their State. 
He pictures in most pleasing colors the home 
and surroundings of Pastorius, at German- 
town, and the infant city which 

“Lay in the distance, lovely even then 
With its fair women and its stately men 
Gracing the forest court of William Penn.” 

The poem opens with the sorrow of the 
Pilgrim at the rejection of his first memorial 
against slave-holding, presented to the Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends at Philadelphia, 1688. 
He makes his complaint in the sympathizing 
ear of his wife, Anna Pastorius, and tells 
how 
“ As the clerk ceased reading, there began 
A ripple of dissent which downward ran 
In widening circles, as from man to man. 
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|“ When, from the gallery to the farthest seat, 
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Of tender fear that some their guide outwent, 
Troublers of Israel. I was scarce intent 

On hearing, for behind the rev’rend row 

Of gallery Friends, in dumb and piteous show, 
I saw, metbought, dark faces full of woe. 

And, in the spirit, ] was taken where 

They toiled and suffered; I was made aware 

Of shame and wrath and anguish and despair. 
And while the meeting smothered eur poor plea 
With cautious phrase, a Voice there seemed to be, 
Asye have done to these ye do to me!” 


The good wife speaks words of comfort 
and hope to the Reformer and re-assures him 


“That love and patience conquer soon or late.” 


> é 


She even ventures the prediction their son 
shall see the day 


Slave and slave-owner shall no longer meet, 
But all sit equal at the Master’s feet.” 

Around the hearth of the learned and re- 
fined Pastorius drew many guests, “ motley 
minded,” 

“And held armed truce upon its neutral ground.” 

Indian chieftains, “ Friends” of his own 
household of faith, needy pilgrims from the 
Fatherland, Kelpius, the hermit mystic from 
his den by the Wissahickon; Sluyter, the 
ungrateful guest; the meek-eyed Mennonist, 
and the Sweedish pastor all found ready hos- ¥ 
pitality and generous tolerance. 

“ For there was freedom in that wakening time 
Of tender souls; to differ was not crime; 

The varyieg bell made up the perfect chime, 

On lips unlike was laid the altar’s coal, 

The white, clear light, tradition colored, stole 
Through the stained oricle of each human soul. 
Gathered from many sects, the Quaker brought 
His old beliefs, adjusting to the thought 

That moved his soul, the creed bis fathers taught. 
One faith alone, so broad that all mankind 
Within themselves its secret witness find— 

The soul’s communion with the Eternal mind, 

The Spirit’s law, the Inward Rule and Guide, 
Scholar and peasant, lerd aud serf, allied, ) 
The polished Penn aod Cromwell's Ironside.” 


The quiet of the winter, the fireside read- 
ings, correspondence with friends in the j 


Fatherland ; the meeting for social worship, 
the peace and joy of a life of innocence and 
trust, make topics for many more sweet har- 
monious verses. The poet tells us, alluding 
to John Woolman, that 





* 
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“Ere Pastorius left the sun and air, 

God sent the answer to his life-long prayer ; 
The child was born beside the Delaware. 

Who in the power a holy purpose lends, 
Guided his people unto nobler ends, 

And left them worthier of the name of Friends. 
And lo! the fulness of the time has come, 
Ard over all the exile’s Western home, 

From sea to sea the flowers of freedom bloom ! 
And joy bells ring, and silver trampets blow, 
But oot for thee, Pastorius! Even so 

The world forgets, but the wise angels know. 
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DIED. 


CONARD.—Un the 1lth inst., Rachel P., widow 
ofthe late William Conard, in the 67th year of her 
age; « member of Lampeter Preparative Meeting. 


COMBS.—On the 15th of 10th mo., 1872, at the 
resideace of ber son, Edward T. Combs, in the bor- 
ough of Hightstown, N. J., Elizabeth S., widow of 
Ezekiel Combs, in her 92d year ; a member of Coes- 
terfield Monthly Meeting, Burlington Co., N. J. 

BAY.NES —On the 29th of 11th month, 1872, Joha 
B. Baynes, in the 40th year of his age ; a consistent 
and esteemed member of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing. His life, tuongh quiet and undemonstrative, 
was fu'l of usefulness, and has left a valuable les- 
son to many who did not realize the extent of their 
regard fur him until bis sudden demise. His dispo- 
sition, which was gentle ic childhood, wheo devel- 
oped by the responsibilities of manhood, shone forth 
in the Christian graces of meekness and charity. 
He bore the trials of life with uncomplaining forti- 
tude, and always tried to see the silver lining of 
the cloud, while hia kindly interest in the welfare 
and happiness of others won for him the affection of 
all who knew him. His mind was active in the 
pursuit of knowledge, which he imparted with ease 
to others in social intercourse and in writings or 
discouraes. He was an active member of Friends’ 
Lyceum. In business affairs he was attentive and 
just ; aad there are few who, walking so modestly 
in all the paths of daily duty, have left more sincere 
mourners. 

CORKRAN.—At her residence, near Federalsburg, 
Dorchester County, Maryland, on the 2d of 12th 
mo., 1872, Rebecca K., wife of Willis Corkran, in 
the 57th year of her age; a worthy and esteemed 
Elder of Pine Grove Preparative and North-west 
Fork Monthly Meetings. Her long and painful ill- 
ness was borne with Christian patience, although 
her sufferings at times were very severe ; and she 
gave full evidence that she was ready to enter into 
the “ rest prepared for the people of God” 

ENGLE.—Suddenly, at her residence, near Mulli- 
ca Hill, N. J., on the 29th ult., Beulah, wife ef Asa 
Engle, aged 40 years. 

FERRIS.—In Buffalo, N. Y., on the 2d of 11th 
mo., 1872, of typhoid fever, Mary L., eldest daughter 
of Christopher and Martha H. Ferris, aged 31 years ; 
a member of East Hamburgh Monibly Meeting. 

HAINES.—At her late residence, Berkley, N. J., 
on the 8h of 9th mo., 1872, Hannah P. Haines, aged 
77 years. 

HAINES.—-At her late residence, Clarksboro’, N. 
J., on the 23th of 11th mo., 1872, Heppe Haines, 
aged 85 years ; both members of Upper Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. 


NICHOLSON.—On the 12th of 7th mo., 1872, at 
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the residence of her son-in-law, Elwood Hay, Lam- 
bertville, N J., Rebecca, widow of Isaac Nicholson, 
aged 8) years ; an Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting, 

PRATT.—At her residence, West Philadelphia, 
9th mo. 25th, 1872, Martha V., widow of Nathan 
Pratt, in the 7lst year of her age ; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race St.). 

PATTERSON.—On the 2lst of 3d mo., 1872, at 
Chester Valley, Pa., Martha C. Patterson, in the 84th 
year of her age ; a member of Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

SEAMAN.—At Parchase, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
on the 25th of 11th mo, 1872, Amy, wife of Joho 
Seaman, in the 80th year of her age ; 4 member of 
Cornwell Monthly Meeting Her funeral took place 
on the 27th ult., at the Clove Meeting-house. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 653.) 


In Eleventh month, 1864, the Meeting re- 
ferred the subject of modifying the Second 
Annual query and other queries having ref- 
erence to schools and to the education of 
children and youth, to a committee consisting 
of James Martin, John Saunders, James 
Mott, Dillwyn Parrish, Wm. C. Biddle, Sam- 
uel Parry, Susan M. Parrish, Rachel T. Jack- 
son, Catharine H. Truman, Eliza T. Wayne 
and Susan Carroll. 

They reported in Twelfth month, 1864, in 
favor of omitting that part of fifth query 
relating to education and instead of the An- 
nual queries, substituting as the tenth query, 
How many schools are there established for 
the education of our youth, superintended by 
Committees of the Monthly and Preparative 
Meetings? What is the number of pupils? 
How many are members and how many not 
members have one parent a member? Are 
the teachers in membership with Friends, and 
do they with the pupils attend our Midweek 
Meetings ? 

Eleventh query. Is a concern, maintained 
that our children while acquiring a literary 
or business education may not be placed 
where they will be likely to be drawn from a 
due regard for our principles and testimonies, 
and is care taken to provide for the educa-~ 
ticn of those who need pecuniary aid. The 
twelfth and thirteenth queries to be the same 
as the first and third Annual queries have 
been. 

The report was adopted and forwarded to 
the Quarterly Meeting, which, after consid- 
eration, forwarded it to the Yearly Meeting 
of 1866. 

The Committee of this Meeting united in 
recommending its adoption, but their report 
was referred to the consideration of the next 
Yearly Meeting, (1867), and when it was 
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brought up by reading of the previous min- 
utes, way did not open to adopt it. 

Ninth month, 1866, The report of the 
five Monthly Meeting Schools showed a sur- 
plus from each, and after paying for the con- 
struction of new class-rooms and $500 to the 
Treasurer for the Free School Fund, $1,023.82 
remained in the treasury of the Committee. 
320 children attended these schools. 

The health of Anne Hillborn failing, Har- 
riet E. Stockly was appointed Principal of 
the Girls’ Grammar School, and Hugh East- 
burn had charge of that for the boys. The 
— of 1867 showed a surplus, in all except 
West Philadelphia, where there was a deficit 
of $252.28, owing to the delay in opening the 
school on account of alterations and repairs. 
— of pupils attending the five schools, 

37. 


The Committee on Education reported, 
Second Month, 1867, having expended 
$638.15; in First month, 1868, $654.62; in 
Second month, 24, 1869, for the preceding 
year $861.41. This was the largest amount 
paid in one year, a change in the arrange- 
ments, as will hereafter be stated, not requir- 
ing so Jarge an expenditure from the time of 
their appointment in Sixth month, 1863, to 
Sixth month, 1871, since which time their 
services have not been required, they drew on 
the Treasurer of the Monthly Meeting in 
payment of 262 bills for tuition, amounting 
to $4,243.20. Most of these would have at- 
tended public and other echools not under 
our care if it had not been for this aid. 

As nearly as can be ascertained from the 
minutes of Women’s Meeting they have ex- 
pended in education since 1831, $1,950 82. 

In First month, 1868, John Saunders, 
Wa. Hawkins, George W. Robins, Stephen 
Cox, Clement M. Biddle, Dillwyn Parrish, 
Thomas H. Speakman, and Wm. C. Biddle, 
were appointed to nominate a committee on 
Education, “ and to consider in what manner 
to dispose of the surplus funds in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the Monthly Meeting 
Schools. They reported Second month 19th 
in favor of reappointing the same Friends on 
the committee on Education, and “that the 
Treasurer of the Monthly Meeting schools be 
authorized at his discretion to invest the 
present surplus profits and such further pro- 
fits as may hereafter remain in his hands.” 

Seventh smonth 22d, 1868, the school com- 
mittee were instructed to pay to the Trustees 
of the Free School Fund sufficient funds to 
enable them to subscribe for the number of 
shares of Pennsylvania Railroad stock to 
which they were entitled : being eight shares, 
par value, $400. 

Ninth month, 1868, the report of the 
Monthly Meeting Schools shows a surplus 


from all of them. The number of pupils was 
361. The committee appointed to have 
charge were Hugh Mcllvain, John Saunders, 
Clement M. Biddle, Lukens Webster, Mar- 
tha G. MclIl vain, Sarah R. Parrish, Hannah 
Lippincott, and Keziah R. Bunting. The 
next year George Taher and Emeline L. 
Moore took the places of L. Webster and K. 
R. Bunting. 

The report in Ninth month, 1868, was re- 
ferred to Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Dillwyn 
Parrish, Wm. Dorsey, Samuel Townsend, J. 
Humpbreys MclIlvain, Clement M. Biddle, 
Wm. Eyre, Edwin A. Atlee, Thomas H. 
Speakman, Sarah S. Biddle, Mary C. Kaighn, 
Jane P. Grahame, Sarah K. Gillingham, 
Elizabeth M. Cooper, Lucretia Mott, and 
Emily B. Smyth, who were directed to con- 
fer with the committee on schools, and the 
Trustees of the Free Edncation Fund, and 
“consider whether the time has arrived to 
make some of our schools free to our members 
and the children of members.” They report- 
ed Tenth month, 1868, “ that after a free in- 
terchange of sentiment, and a full understand- 
ing of the condition of the finances, they are 
generally united in reporting that in their 
judgment the change may safely be made at 
the commencement of the coming school 
year, if the Monthly Meeting is willing to 
continue the same contribution which it has 
hitherto granted for encouraging Friends’ 
children to attend our Monthly Meeting 
Schools, and that the privilege may be ex- 
tended also to the children who have one 
parent a member, at the discretion of the 
committee.” 

At the adjourned Monthly Meeting, “ to 
unite with the joint committee on schools, in 
considering the propriety of changing the ar- 
rangement for the care of the Boys’ Gram- 
mar School, and on inquiry whether our 
schools would be benefitted by an increase of 
price, also in examining the financial result 
of the present school.term in view of a pro- 
posal to make our schools free to our own 
members, Edward Parrish, Caleb Clothier, 
Wm. W. Longstreth, Wm. C. Biddle, Wm. 
P. Sharpless, Samuel S. Ash, George Tru- 
man, Helen G. Longstreth, Susanna M. Par- 
rish Catharine H. Truman, Elizabeth N. 
Cox, Elizabeth M. Cooper, Jane P. Grahame, 
Lydia B. Paxson, and Emmeline L. Moore, 
were appointed. 

It may be proper to state that it was be- 
lieved by some that the price of tuition was 
too low, and that it affected private schools of 
the same grade taught by members. 

The committee reported in Twelfth month 
that they “do not think it expedient to 
recommend any change in the management 
of the boys’ grammar school, but believing 
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that advantages would arise from increasing 
the price in some of the schools, propose that 
the Monthly Meeting refer the subject to the 
joint committee having charge of the Month- 
ly Meeting schools.” This report was united 
with and the committee continued. 

It may be in place here to state that a 
difference of five dollars per term had been 
made in the central schools in favor of chil- 
dren of members. 

At the adjourned Monthly Meeting held 
First month 27th, 1869, the commitee fur- 
ther reported: “ That after a careful exam- 
ination of the financial results of our schools, 
they believe it will be safe for the Monthly 
Meeting at the commencement of the term in 
Ninth month next, to make free to the mem- 
bers of our Monthly Meeting the primary 
school, the secondary school, and the school 
in West Philadelphia. They also believe 
that our committee on schools may be leit at 
liberty to admit free to these schools such 


children who have one parent a member of 


our Monthly Meeting, as they may consider 
advisable. They believe that with this change 
the schools will probably remain self sustain- 
ing, or so nearly so that the deficiency of any 
may be supplied from the income of our edu- 
cation tund, and they recommend to the 
Monthly Meeting that this change be made ” 
This was approved, and the school commit- 
tee authorized to carry it out. 

Ninth mo. 1669, a surplus was reperted 
from all the schools, in the aggregate of 
$2,234 05. The balance in hands of the com- 
mittee, after construction of new class-room, 
and an additional. stairway, &c., was $3,119. 
Total number of pupils attending, 381. 

In the report of the committee on educa- 
tion, in Second month, 1870, the number of 
minors belonging to the Monthly Meeting 
is stated at 563; of whom 197 were between 
7 and 17 years of age. Deducting those at- 
tending our schools leaves 124 who attend 
other schools, Several reside at distant 
places. 


Second mo. 16th, 1870, a minute was read 
from the Representative Committee relative to 
furnishing satisfactory answers to the second 
annual query to be forwarded to the Yearly 
Meeting; to procure the desired information 
Samuel S. Ash, Charles M Taylor, T. EIl- 
wood Lewis, George W. Robins, Clement M. 
Biddle, Joseph M. Truman, Jr. Lydia Gil- 
lingham, Martha G. Mellvain, Mary F. 
Saunders, Mary S. Hillborp, Rachel M. 
Huey, Sarah J. Ash and Salome W. Rock- 
hill were appointed, who reported the total 
number of pupils attending the seven schools 
was 632; of whom 103 were members and 
55 bad one parent a member among Friends. 
Two hundred and ninety-four minors have 








nd 


one parent a member of this Monthly Meet- 


ing; of chese 197 were between 5 and 16 


years; 24 members and 27 having one parent 
a member attend schools taught by members ; 


58 members and 106 having one parent a 
member attend schools not taught by mem- 
bers; 10 members and 8 having one parent a 
member are at Swarthmore College; 29 
members and 69 half-members at public 


schools. 


Fourth mo. 20th, 1870.—Clement M. Bid- 
dle, clerk of the school committee, forwarded 
a minute “that upon a careful examination 


of the financial result of our schools, they 


believe it will be sate for the Monthly Meet- 
ing at the commencement of the term in 
Ninth month, to make free to the children 
who are members of this Monthly Meeting 
the boys’ and girls’ grammar schools, thus 
making all the Monthly Meeting schools free. 
They would recommend that the same dis- 
cretion be allowed the committee where one 
parent isa member as now applies to the 
other schools.” 

This was approved. 

Tenth month 19, 1870. The Committee 
reported that the five schools under the care 


of Ann Eliza Cook, Mary Beans, Harriet 


E. Stockly, James B. Walker, and Sarah A. 


Mitchell had been attended by 375 pupils, 
and that io addition to educating 35 pupils 


free two terms, amounting to $1,282, there 
was a surplus aggregating $1,727.07, making 
with interest a total in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of $5,110.57. The last named school 


(West Philadelphia) was short of paying ex- 


penses $350 85, those educated free not being 


included in the account. 


E:ghth month 16, 1871. The Committee 


reported an aggregate surplus after paying 
extra allowance to assistants, $1,659.81, and 


with interest in the hands of the Committee 


$7,091.21 invested in bonds and mortgages 


mainly, 

They also report that after careful exami- 
nation of the financial results of our schools, 
they believe it will be safe for the Monthly 
Meeting at the commencement of the term 
in next Ninth month, to make free to the 
children who are members of this Monthly 
Meeting, the boys’ and girls’ Central School. 
They would also recomaend that the same 
diseretion be allowed the Committee where 
one parent is a member as vow applies to 
those attending the Monthly Meeting schools. 

They suggest that the Trustees of the Ed- 
ucation Fund be directed to pay to the Treas- 
urer of this committee the income derived 
from said fund. 

This was united with and the Trustees in- 


structed accordingly. 


First month 17, 1872. The Committee on 


ee 
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Schools recommended that one year should | Monthly Meeting in said committee. They 
elapse after the reception of certificates be-| proposed John Saunders, Samuel S. Ash, 
fore the parties shall have the benefit of free | Clement M. Biddle, Emily B. Smyth, Sarah 


education, and that no minor shall be educa- 
ted free while the parents remain members 
of another Monthly Meeting. 

First month 24, 1872. The Trustees of 
the Free Education fund reported that it 
amounted to $6,048.28. 

Second month i4, 1872. The Central 
School Committee reported the attendance of 
130 boys, and 134 girls, and that during the 
Jaet term, of members, 32 boys and 36 girls 
attended, and of those having one parent a 
member, 16 boys and 22 girls. 

They also reported that having made a care- 
fal examination as to its condition, also into 
the state of the finances, they have concluded 
that it is desirable to improve the lot adjoining 
the Central School, purchased by us some 
time since, for the better accommodation of 


this Institution, and with a view to making | 
it free under certain restriction to the chil- | 


dren that are members of the three Mouthly 
Meetings, commencing Nioth month Ist, 
1872. Signed by Join J. White, Clerk. 

This was united with by the three Monthly 
Meetings, and the addition was erected dur- 
ing the past summer. 

The Monthly Meeting appointed to serve 
on the Central Schoo! Committee on its part : 
George Taber, John Saunders, Samuel S. 


Ash, Hugh Mcllvain, Clement M. Biddle, | 


Alfred Moore, Lydia B. Paxson, Jane P. 
Grabame, Sarah J. Ash, Mary S. Pancoast, 
Rachel M. Biddle and Harriet E. Stockly. 
Third month 20, 1872, our committeeon 
Monthly Meeting Schools, are requested to 
attend the Monthly Meeting at Green street 
to-morrow and confer with any committee 
they may appoint to consider and arrange 
for the opening and government of the schools 
roposed to be opened at the new meeting 
ouse, Seventeenth and Girard avenue. 
Fourth Month 17th, report was made that 
the committees of the two Monthly Meetings 
had met, and were all present. They were 


united in recommending the establishment of 


a school under the care of a committe of six 
Friends of each Monthly Meeting. They 
also propose that the school shall be made 
free by each meeting, to those children who 
are their members. 

The school to be opened in Ninth month 
next, and the profits or losses to be equally 
divided between the two Monthly Meetings. 
This was approved; and Wm. C. Biddle, 
Stephen Cox, Joseph M. Truman, Jr, Hugh 
Mellvain, Mary S. Pancoast, Rebecca Haw- 
kins, Hannah Roberts, Keziah R. Bunting, 
and Martha H. Parry, were appointed to re- 
port the names of Friends to represent this 


| J. Ash, and Hannah F. Roberts. 

| Ninth month 18th. The report of'the five 
| Monthly Meeting Schools, taught by Benj. 
| L. Knowles, Elizabeth B. Walker, assisted 
| by Martha Heacock and L. M. Clothier, 
| Elizabeth Pratt, assisted by Henrietta R. 
| Mott and Anne B. Carroll, Ann Eliza Cook, 
assisted by Mary R.Chandlee and Sarah A. 
Mitchell, assisted by Martha R. Pratt, was 
read; the summary of which appeared in 
the Friends’ Intelligencer Ninth month 28:h. 

Sarah R. Parrish, Lydia B. Paxson, 
Annie J. Chambers, Anna M. Hunt, Martha 
G. MelIlvain, John Saunders, Hugh Mcell- 
vain, George Taber and Clement M. Biddle, 
were appointed the committee for the ensuing 

ear. 

Tenth month 16th, Dillwyn Parrish, Alfred 
| Moore and Wm. P. Sharpless were appointed 
to unite with the school committees in regard 
to the purchase of certain property contigu- 
ous to this. At the adjourned meeting held 
Second-day evening, Tenth month 21st, they 
reported in favor of said purchase, and the 
manner in which it should be done. 

At the Monthly Meeting in Eleventh 
month, the committee on schools reported the 
purchase of the property, No, 1520 Race 
| street, for ten thousand dollars, subject to a 
mortgage of ten thousand dollars, aud that 
they had paid cash seven thousand, and given 
their obligation for three thousand. The 
committee were authorized to rent said prem- 
ises, or to alter and fit it for school purposes 
as they may decide. 


The Trustees of the Free Education fund, 
also reported that they had sold stocks, and 
purchased the dweling, No. 154 N. 15th, for 
$5,500. This trust now consists of said prop- 
erty, and 8 shares of Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock, 

Aun Eliza Cook, who bas been principal 
of the primary school since the commence- 
ment, resigned at the close of the last term, 
and Mary Beans, the principal of the second- 
ary for nearly the same lergth of time, with- 
drew at the close of the summer term, 1871. 
It will be remembered that the committee give 
them the credit, mainly, of the success of those 
two schools in their earlier stages. 

I would mention, before closing, that the 
schools of Green Street Preparative Meet- 
ing, were made free to its members, previous 
to those of our Monthly Meeting, they having 
made them free, 9th mo. Ist, 1865. 

Thus I bring to an end this account, and 
in dving so, must express my regret at the 
frequent hesitation of Friends to assume any 
responsibility on account of these schools, but 


| 
! 
| 
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to allow them to struggle on in the best way 
they could, rather than expend some funds 
for their benefit. Had it not been for this 
refusal of the three Monthly Meetings, we 
might have had much more beneficial results 
by the adoption of the Free School system 
twenty years ago. 





LUTHER AND THE BIRD. 
BY SAMUFL W. DUFFIELD. 


The sun was setting after a day 
Gloomy and wet and cbill, 
And Martin Luther hurried away 
From the garden-spot where the shadows lay, 
And the lurid sunset under the gray, 
For his heart was darker still. 


But out on a branch a bird began 
To carol a little song. 

It struck tbe ear of the moody man, 

Sorrowing under an awful ban, 

And tbrough his heart its music ran, 
And it made him glad and strong. 


Then it nestled its head beneath its wing 
And quietly went to rest; 

Aud the time was passing, afar from Spring, 

And the world had many a venomous thing, 

And none knew what the niyht would bring, 
With the sun gone out in the west. 


But Martio Luther bent his bead, 
And in his own sweet words 
He blessed the Giver cf daily bread, 
Who conquers the dark of doom and dread; 
And he suff- red himself to be gently led 
By the God of the little birds, 


ciincnnlllliiainnck 
Selected. 
WINTER. 
How beautiful is Winter! Earth hath put 
Her snowy vesture on, and the wide fields 
Glisten beneath the radiance of the sun, 
A waveless ocean of most dazzling white. 
In the slant sunbeams flashing, the tall trees 
Lift up their jeweled crests with regal pride, 
As conscions of their beauty ; and, at times, 
By the faint wind caressed, profusely fling 
Down to the earth tbe burden of their gems. 
Toe frost with his most cunning ministry 
Hath visited the streams, whose drowsy song 
Through the long summer-time continuously 
Stirred the soft air, and stream a:d song are still ; 
Yet might the ripple’s curl deceive the eye, 
So much it looks like motion, and the wave 
Still seems to fret along its rocky bed, 
And dash adown the cascude with its spray. 


Where, o’er the deep ravine, the precipice 
Frowns, and the water from its hidden springs 
Trickled erewhile along the rocky l«dge, 

And sought with frequent plunge the depth below, 

See! in what varied and fantastic forms 

Those drops, congealed, are wrought ! 
ent all, 

Yet all how beautiful! Pillars of pearl 

Proppifig the cliffs above, stalactites bright 

From the ice-roof depending ; and beneath, 

Grottoes and temples with their crystal epires 

And gleaming columns radiant in the sun ; 

Thrones carved from purest porphyry, whereon sit 

Tall warrior forms in coats of dazzling mail ; 

And strown profusely over all, rich gems, 


How differ- 


Shifting with rainbow hues, and flashing back 
The intrusive suvlight,—these are thine, O Frost! 
Thy marvellous doings, wizard architect ! 

For thus thou praisest God! And we will praise 
His name with hymns, that He has sent us thee 
With power to make the Winter beautiful. 


——_—_—__ + ~~ewm- - 


For Friends Intelligencer. 
OTOE AGENCY. 
The following letter has been recently re- 
ceived by a friend in this city, from the 
teachers of the Otee School : 


The average attendance in our school since 
vacation has been small. We commenced 
with fifty pupils on the first of September; 
others have come in since, making in all about 
eighty names on our roll; but most of these 
come very irregularly ; it seems impossible to 
make them understand the importance of 
being punctual or regular in attendance, 
Most of the work is done by the women and 
children, and the girls, especially, are kept 
at home when there is any work to be done. 
One day we will have a full school, and per- 
haps the very next there will not be more 
than a dozen. 

We are very much encouraged in regard 
to those who do come regularly; they have 
improved beyond our expectations. We find 
the greatest improvement in the younger chil- 
dren; they learn much more readily than the 
older ones, and acquire our language with 
more ease and accuracy. We have quite a 
number of bright intelligent children. It 
would be difficult for you to understand, un- 
less you were here to see for yourself, some 
of the difficulties under which we labor. The 
children seem to want and need excitement 
all the time, and there is so much to draw off 
their attention from their books. Many of 
them have a long distance to walk, and come 
in so late that is impossible to class them; 
these are only a few of our drawbacks. 

Nearly all the tribe have gone on their 
annual winter hunt, but will be back, probab- 
ly, in a few weeks, when we hope to have our 
school full again. At present we have quite 
a large class prepared for the 2d reader, and 
those who were in the 2d reader, will now go 
into the 8d. Some of the children are very 
quick at figures, and most of them have im- 
proved very much in penmanship. 

We have given out, as far as they would 
go, the clothes that were left over, and also 
those sent out in the last box. So far as we 
know, and can judge, there has not been a 
single article of clothing that we have 
given out, sold or bartered away. The school 
children look vety comfortable in their nice 
warm plaids, and flannel sacques, &c. We 
think suspenders, and hats or caps for the 
boys would be very acceptable and greatly 
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ent scattered tribes of Indians to remove vol: 


needed. We have eight or ten boys aimost 
grown, and we have had difficulty in fitting 
them ; we would like some large sized shirts, 
as well as pants and coats for them. * 

We have been trying to get some of them 
to write a letter to the Friends, but as yet 
they cannot do this without our assistance, 
although they begin to read writing quite 
well. We should not have neglected writ 
ing to you thus long, but every moment of 
our time has been fully occupied in school, in 
having clothes made and giving them out, and 
in waiting upon the sick. The general health 
of the tribe is better than usual at present, 
and there have been fewer deaths among them. 
One little girl died while on the summer 
hunt, and we have Jost four out of our school 
by death. There was much sickoess earlier 
in the autumn, the prevailing diseases being 
ague and remitting fever. 

Respectfully yours, 
Nannie H. Armstrone. 
M. L. Van Doren. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE OF 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 
(Concluded from page 671.) 

For a right understanding of the current 
Indian intelligence, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this arrangement be remem- 
bered. Otherwise great injustice will be done 
to the humane policy of the President on the 
one hand, as denoting a want of its success ; 
or on the other, of bringing censure on mili- 
tary offices for affording needed protection to 
frontier settlers. 

One object of the Indian Peace Commis 
sion of which Felix R. Brunot is President, 
is to induce these “ wild Indians ” to go upon 
Reservations, and come under the care and 
protection of the United States Government, 
and receive assistance and instruction in ag- 
riculture and otber business pursuits, so as 
to be able to support themselves when the 
buffalo and other game, which are so rapidly 
passing away, shall entirely disappear, as a 
means of subsistence. The progress made by 
the Commission is very creditable and en- 
couraging, and gives promise, together with 
the care taken by the Government autheri- 
ties, to bring the most influential chiefs and 





head men to the seat of the General Govern- | 


ment to see the numbers and the power of 
the white people ; that the time is not distant 


when the Indians will be all peaceably col- | 


lected upon reservations and the long-exist- 
ing conflict between the Indians and the 
whites be forever at rest. 

The aim of the Administration, and this 
appears to be favored by the Indian Commis- 
sion just alluded to, is to get all these differ- 


“* This want has been supplied. 


untarily to the Indian Territory, which is to 
be secured to them permanently, and then the 
Government to afford them all needed as- 
sistance and protection, and every aid to pro 
mote their enlightenment and civilization, 
and their preparation for ultimate citizenship, 
as the final solution of the Indian problem, 
sv long a subject of deep perplexity and con- 
cern to the friends of humanity and justice. 
We are gratified to be able to add, in this 
connection, our belief, that the Indians under 
our care in Nebraska, to many of whom the 
Government has made allotments of land in 
severalty, and is extending aid in furnishing 
means to build dwellings and improve their 
farms, and providing them with farming 
utensils and stock, will never be removed 
from their present reservations, unless it 
shall be under a change of circumstances, 
when it shall be evidently for their interest, 
and when they shall remove voluntarily, and 
with the advice and approbation of their 
friends. 


In the First month last, Benjamin Hallo- 
well, a member of our Committee, received a 
request from the Council of the Seneca Na- 
tion of Iudians, at Cattaraugus, Western 
New York, to furnish the Council with some 
information they desired in relation to their 
“ Kansas Claims,” which he immediately 
went to Washington to procure, and he 
promptly communicated it to them, with 
other matter that he thought would be im- 
portant to them to possess. 

In a letter communicating the request of 
the Council, from our long-tried friend, Asher 
Wright, the venerable missionary, who has 
unremittedly devoted over thirty years of 
his life to the interests of these Indians, ef- 
ficiently aided by Laura, his wife, throughout 
this long period of hardship and privation, 
he mentions the recent death of two prom- 
inent members of the tribe, known to some 
of our committee many years ago— Nathaniel 
T. Sirong and John Longfinger. , 

He says also in his Jetter: “ The Thomas 
Asylum for Orpban Indian Children is pros, 
perous, with nearly ove hundred children 
under care. The Superiutendent of the Asy-~ 
lum reports that the total number of children: 
'in the institution during the year ending 

Ninth month S0ch, 1871, was 112; of whom 
| 61 were boys, and 51 girls. The average of 
the whole year was about 85.” 

It is gratifying to find by the interesting 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs for last year, the highly prosperous com 
dition in which these New York Indians now 
are, and the progress they are making in 
agriculture, education and the various ac- 
companimenis_ of civilization.and enlighten- 
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ment. To some of the Committee who knew 
these Indians comparatively a few years ago, 
what we now witness there gives great en- 
couragement for perseverance in the new 
fields of labor in which we are engaged in 
the far West. 

The Commissioner's Report says:* “ The 
present number of Indians on the Reserva- 
tions in the Agency of New York is 4,906, 
showiag an increase since 1860 of 1,200. 

On these Reservations are 28 schools, all 
free, and mainly supported by the State of 
New York, except one parish school on Oa- 
ondaga Reservation, supported by the Epis- 
copalians. Nine hundred and ninety-five 
children, (one;fitth of the entire population, ) 
have attended these schools some portion of 
the time the last year, the average daily at- 
tendance during the year being 533. Twen- 
ty-nine teachers, five males and twenty-four 
females, have been employed. Eleven of the 
teachers were Indians, who have succeeded 
well. The Agent says he deems it import- 
ant to increase the number and the qualifica- 
tions of the Indian teachers, and he believes 
that appropriations for the civilization of this 
people cannot be better expended than in ed- 
ucating and training the brightest and best 
qualified Indian boys and girls as teachers 
for these schools. 

An Institute for the special training and in- 
struction of teachers of the Indian Schools of 
Cattaraugus and Alleghany Reservations 
was held for two weeks in the Eighth month 
of last year, on the Cattaraugus Reservation, 
under the direction of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The result of 
this Institute was very encouraging. Prom- 
inent Indians acknowledge that “they now 
know that the education of their children 
would be a great advantage to them,’ and 
they said they would exert themselves to 
have their school houses comfortable, and 
their children at school every day on time.” 

Heretofore one of the greatest drawbacks 
to the success of the schools has been the 
careless indifference and lack of co opera- 
tion in the [odian parents; and if this ex- 
perimental Institute shall be the means or 
inciting an educational revival among the 
Indians, as it appears to have done, it will be 
of incalculable benefit, in addition to the 
solid instruction imparted to the teachers, 
and the better understanding they have ob- 
tained of the nature of their duties, and how 
best to perform them. ‘The Indian children, 
rightly managed, make good scholars, and 
first-class Indian schools are a possibility.* 
The prosperity of these Indians, and the 


* Indian Report for 1871, page 504. 
* Indian Reports, page 505, 


advanced condition of these schools, show 
the wisdom of the course pursued, by the 
State of New York towards the tribes within 
its limits, in treating them with kindness and 
justice, affording them the protection of the 
State laws, and extending to them the benefit 
of the State System of Public Inastruction. 
We trust that the wise and benevolent ex- 
ample thus set by New York will be followed 
by Nebraska, Kansas, and other States in 
which [udian Reservations exist. 

In view of the whole Indian question as 
at present existing, the committee see much 
to encourage. The saddest feature in the 
picture is, the rapid decrease in their num- 
ber among the Western Indians, principally 
occasioned by war and disease. With the 
peaceful relations being introduced, however, 
and increased attention and care to needed 
sanitary measures, we may confidently hope 
with the blessing of the Good Providence, 
whose unseen hand our hearts have many 
times been led to acknowledge as helping and 
sustaining the laborers in their arduous and 
responsible engagements, this feature of the 
picture will be more and more ameliorated, 
and the whole prospect give ‘bright cause for 
encouragement, and hope, and heartfelt grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good. 

The committee have felt encouraged by 
the cheerfulness and promptness with which 
the Yearly Meeting has responded to our 
application for pecuniary aid in assisting the 
Indians, having appropriated for our use all 
we have asked for, and we now respectfully 
ask that the sum of three hundred dollars 
may be appropriated for the use of the com- 
mittee during the next year. 

Baltimore, 10th mo. 28, 1872, 

Last Monday morning at Providence, we 
saw a procession of girls on their way to reci- 
tation at the Friends’ school. There was 
not a hint of Quaker costume in any of their 
dresses, and we can hardly believe that they 
say “ Thee” and “Thou” even one to an- 
other. We hope they do, and we wish they 
would retain at least a vestige of that plain 
dress with which we have always associated 
great intelligence and rare womanly tender- 
ness and purity.— Chris. Reg. 

THERE are great moral forces which 
strike through and shape the whole commu- 
nity, to which each can give aid. An educa- 
ted and Christianized community is safe 
against all dangers. What seems the critical 
point in national life is rarely the real deci- 
sive time. It was not when the Emperor's 
army was brought to bay at Sedan, nor when 
war was declared with Prussia, that France’s 
fate was settled. That was done in the long, 
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slow years of ignorance and debasement that | 12th mo. 22d, Cape May, at 10 A. M. 


went before. Germany’s triumph was pro- : a a tom as 10 Am. 

“ i ° 29th, Millvi (P.M. 
claimed at Faris, but it was really won! 1973, ist mo. Sth, Greenwich, at 2} P.M. 
through sixty years of patient education and “ 12th, Alloways’ Creek, at 2 P.M. 
growth. Sothe course of a man’s or a na- os “Salem, at7 P.M. 
tion’s destiny is always shaped. It is the . 19th, Woodstown, at 10 A M 
training that decides it. All our worst a —" ha oop bay P.M. 
national evils—misgovernment and violence = ae Weather, aoe _ 
at the South, corruption in politics, degrada- “ — 46ub, Pens’ Neck, at 2} P.M. 


tion in our great cities—can be traced to in- 
fluences that worked through years. Through ITEMS 
such influences must we work upon the la- , - 

borer’s condition. Ignorance and selfishness |, T#* dispute relating to the exact boundary be- 


ke th ce : ; tween the United States and British America, onthe 
make the trouble in ‘this as in every other | pacific coast, and which involved the right of pos- 
“matter. Only the light of knowledge and | sessing the island of San Juan, bas been settled by 


the warmth of Christian love can save any | the Emperor of Germany, who was nominated by 
people. Whoever wisely instructs a little pag ted ee ee ae pte 
. = seas of the United States. 8 ain- 
child, whoever teaches religion by leading - ing cause of difference between this nation and Eng- 
faithful aud godly life, does something to- | jand, and has been given after an impartial consid- 
ward solving all the hard problems of socie- | eration of the merits of the question. 
ty. The Jabor question cannot be rightly RaiLroap tracks are now beieg laid in many parts 
answered by the highest efforts of genius and | of Asia. China will soon have a complete net-work 
statesmanship, unless the whole mass of the | of railroads; Japan is pushing on in good earnest, 
community is pervaded with that spirit which | and British India bas long been at work, and is now 
the faithful living of humble lives create.— | Prosecuting it on a more stupendous scale than ever 
Christi Uni before. Russia, which for a long time had but two 
marian Union. roads, that connecting ber with Germany, and the 
one between Moscow and St. ae has now 
2 . a direct communication with the Black Sea, and soon 
STUDY contentment. . In these days of in- will have with the Caspian. Already the Egyptians 
ordinate greed and self-indulgence, keep down | cn travel from two to three hundred miles up the 
the epirit of grasping. What they don’t have 


Nile, within sound of the railway whistle, to a mis- 
makes thousands wretched. sionary station called Minich, and soon the rails 


will be extended as far up as Assonan, and then 
into the slave districts of Central Africa. 


——_ +0 ___—_ 
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eae | 

| 
sae inecas Poaenerat | Tue geological changes of the earth are sufficient- 
ly illustrated by those of cur own period. Within 
ninety years the Brabmaputra River, in India, has 
shifted its channel nearly 200 miles westward. 
Searcely less remarkable changes occur near home. 
It will be remembered that fifteen years ago Far 
Rockaway was a fine beach. Within that time the 
wares and winds have thrown up a sand island five 
miles long, a few hundred yards frem shore, and 
completely cut it off from the surf; last winter this 
island was connected by the same agencies with the 
main land, and now a second island is bcing made 
outside the first. 


In response to the call a meeting was held on the 
13th inst., to take into consideration the establish- 
ment of a Friends’ book-store on « stock basis. 
Much interest was manifested, and a number of | 
shares (510 each) subscribed. The mecting ad- 
journed to Second-day, 23d inst., at 7) P. M, in the 
Monthly Meeting room, Race striet meeting house. 
All interested are invited to attend. 














Toe Female Association ef Philacelphia for the 
relief of the sick and infirm poor with clothirg, will 
hold their first meeting cof this gexnson en Seventh- 

yr Firs », 4 873, at Friends’ schoo! 

a ee ne peg ry ae eee en Tue crigin of the term “ fool-cap” has doubtless 
‘i Racne M. Bippur, Seeretary. puzzled many writers who use the paper known by 
; ; that name, and yet, as in maoy similar cases, it took 

A Sratep Meetine of Friends’ Charity Fuel As- | it8 name from a very simple circumstance, Charles 
sociation will be beld in the Mouthly Meeting room | I. of England, granted numerous monopolies for 
of Friends meeting-house, at 15th avd Race street, | the support of the government. Among others was 
on Seventh-day evening, the 2Ist inst. at 8 o'clock. the manufacture of paper. The watermark of the 
Ws. Heacock. Clerk. fice sort was tbe royal arms of Eogland. The con- 

sumption of this article was great, and large for- 

Tue Anniversary Exercises of the Bethany Mis- | tunes were made by those woo purchased the ex- 
sion for colored people, will be held in the Hall of | clusive right to vend it. This, with otber monopo- 
the Spring Garden Institute, N. E. corner Broad and lies, was set aside by the | arliament that brought 
Spring Garden Sts., on Fifth-day evening, the 26th | Charles I. to the scaffold ; and by way of showing 
inst., at 73 o’clock. Friends are invited to attend. their contempt for the king, they ordered the royal 
arms to be takeo from the paper, and a fool with 











CIRCULAR MEETINGS. his cap and bells to be substituted. It is now over 

200 years since the fuolscap was taken from the pa- 

12th mo. 22d, Centerdale, Iowa, 3 P. M. per, but still the paper of the size which the Rump 

7 29th, West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. Parliament ordered for their journals bears the name 

Arrangements of Circular Meetings within Salem | of the watermark, placed there as an indignity to 
Quarterly Meeting for the next three months: Charles.—North American. 
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HOUSE FURNISHIN G GOODS. 


Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00; 
Blankets—ali sizes and que alities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; 

Tuble Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard; 
Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 ap; 
White Flannels—from 25c to $1.25 per yard ; 
Plain and Twilled Colored Flannels; 

Plam and Twilled Red Flannels; 

Bureau Covers—all prices ; 

Canton Flannels—from 12}¢ to 45; 

Towels and Toweling in great variety ; 

Bird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 3lc.; 


STOKES & WOOD, 
5. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 


N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain 
Goods to be found in this city. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


——$—$—$—$—————$————— 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
si4 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 


Wedding Cards and Certificates ; 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


Visiting 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St, Philada, 


‘CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman.) 


a 


m29ps23 


905 Market Street, Puirapeveuta. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walout Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Wiilow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


EDWIN CRSFT. M. B. TAYLOR, 





[SAAC G@. PYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 


Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 





———————————————————————————————————————————— 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! ! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Stroox of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &e. 


Please give him a cxll as he will sell very cheap. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPBIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


THOMPSON SHOURDs, 
No, 924 Cherry St. 





WANTED 


4 suitable Friend, as Trader at the Indian Agency 
Store, Nohurt, Nebraska. He will be guaranteed 
3800 perannum., Must command a small capital 
and be interested in the cause of the Indians. 
Apply at once to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
513 Commerce St. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 
Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at Oue Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
und Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


RATLROAD ints 
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Gaurational. 


rere re re rere re rere 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


revere 








Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Sanpy Sprina, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 





31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
- BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI-_ 
TUTE. 


Eowarp H. Cook, A. B , Principal. 
PueBe A. CorneLu, Preceplor. 
Eunice NicuHo.s, Assix/ant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S.C. Cottins, M. A., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 

of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 


9th mo. 9th, 1872. -For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


Kennett. Square Academy for Boys, 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHortupce, A. M , Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


~ QOHESTER ACADEMY, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. bo. PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t..e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 








~ PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Nicholas and Margaret Brown, card size, 25 cts. 

Many other rare and interesting pictures of per- 
sons and places. A new Photograph of Swarthmore 
College. For sale by John Comly, 144 North Sev. 
enth Street. 





OFFICE AND SALESRC SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
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AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 





is now acknowledged to be the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE 


It is the only Machine that will work a 
BUTTON HOLE, 
and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- . 7 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestout St 3m. 


L&R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 S. ELeventa Street, 


Have on hand a good assortment of STAPLE TRIM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zepbyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
hand and made to order. Woot, Frencn and all 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 
and materials for caps. Friend's caps made to 


| order. 34 St 








JOS. B. HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No, 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 














PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spring Garpen Street, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 





